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DANTE AND SERVIUS 

By Edward Kennard Rand 

How did Dante study his buon maestro Virgil ? Directly, of course, 
and with a penetrating vision denied to many a humanist of the Renais- 
sance and many a philologian of our own day. But Dante doubdess 
did not despise the assistance offered by commentators of the ancient 
poet. The commentator was a distinctly exalted person in the Middle 
Ages. The Latin authors entered the Carolingian period accompanied 
by their faithful interpreters — Horace with Porphyrius, Statius with 
" Lactantius Placidus," Virgil with Servius ; if an author had no ancient 
commentary, as was true of Ovid and at first of Terence, some gallant 
scholar, not infrequently an Irishman, came to the rescue, and equipped 
his work with glosses. A writer without this retinue of respectful com- 
ment was somehow lacking in dignity. Hence, perhaps, arose in the 
early Middle Ages the practice of an author's commenting on his own 
work in case nobody appeared to perform the task for him. Hence, 
also, a fresh impulse was given to allegory ; for if a work was to receive 
the honor of a commentary, it should contain matter that needed explana- 
tion. The tradition thus started prevailed through the mediaeval period, 
and is illustrated by Dante himself in his observations on his own poems 
in the Vita Nuova and the Convivio. In another way he may have paid 
tribute to the literary customs of his age. His elaborate system of 
allegory, described in the Convivio l and the letter to Can Grande della 
Scala, 2 may have been inspired not only by the current theory on the 
matter, as expounded by St. Thomas Aquinas, 8 but by a special study 
of some allegorical exposition of Virgil's sEneid. Dante very probably 
knew Fulgentius, or possibly some mediaeval affair of like temper, such 
as the commentary written on Virgil by Bernard Silvester of Tours. 4 
Thus infused with esoteric meanings, the ^Eneid became a human 

i Conviv. II, I. 2 Epist. X, 7. 

8 Summa Theol.> Pars I, Quaest. I, Art. ix-x. 

4 Only excerpts have been published. See Cousin, Ouvrages inidits (TAbilard 
1836, pp. 639 fif. 
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document of somewhat alarming proportions ; one could say of it most 
emphatically, as of Dante's poem, "subiectum est homo." This ^Eneis 
moralizata, no less than the true ^Eneid that Dante well understood, 
may have served as a pattern for the Commedia. 

The present paper is concerned not with the abstruse divinations of 
the allegorists, but with the humbler interpretation of Servius. It is 
almost a foregone conclusion that Dante should have at least consulted 
Servius occasionally, and students of Dante to-day have found helpful 
clues to the poet's meaning in the ancient commentator's remarks. 
Having chanced on several such passages which, so far as I know, have 
not been adequately noticed, I have set them forth in the hope that 
some more competent hand may carry the investigation further. 

I 

The casual reader of Virgil's epic may not observe that the revelation 
made to ALneas in the world below is, like that in Dante's vision, divided 
between two mediators. Virgil at least adumbrates the idea, so plainly 
set forth in the Commedia, of a preliminary and partial revelation suc- 
ceeded by fuller and loftier truth. ^Eneas and the Sibyl cross the Styx, 
pass through the Limbo and the Mournful Fields, which are reserved 
for those whose lives on earth were for various reasons incomplete, stop 
by the walls of Tartarus, where the Sibyl describes the punishments of 
the mighty sinners confined within, and then make their way to Anchises 
in the Elysian Fields. Thus far the Sibyl has given all the explanations. 
From that moment on she has nothing to say, but remains by the hero's 
side, a irpoarwirov kox^ov, while Anchises expounds the mystic philosophy 
which the poet, for dramatic as well as temperamental reasons, chooses 
as a setting for his panorama of Roman history and his exalted panegyric 
of the Roman state. Perhaps Dante caught from Virgil's text alone 
a suggestion for the twofold revelation of the Commedia. Perhaps he 
devised his scheme on the promptings of his own imagination. But also, 
perhaps, his imagination may have been spurred by the following note 
in Servius on the Sibyl's words to the bard Musaeus, who meets her and 
the hero at the entrance to Elysium : 

Tuque optime vates (J£n. VI, 669) : quia (i.e. Musaeus) theologus fuit. Et 
sciendum hoc loco Sibyllam iam a numine derelictam ; unde et interrogat, quod 
alias non f aceret 
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In matters of theology, the Sibyl has to ask questions ; before long she 
will be dumb in the presence of a greater prophet who, like Beatrice in 
the Commedia, has power to explain the innermost mysteries of creation 
and human history. 

II 

Why is Dante's Inferno partitioned into nine circles ? Perhaps to 
make a pendant to a Paradise of nine circles, which owes its design to 
the ancient astronomy handed down to the Middle Ages first and fore- 
most, it would appear, in Cicero's Somnium Scipionis and Macrobius's 
commentary thereon. Dante loved the number nine, and starting with a 
ninefold Paradise might well without prompting have contrived an Inferno 
to match. Certainly Virgil's text gives no hint of such a picture. There 
is & fetalis descensus from earth to Hades, but no succession of descents 
when Hades is once reached. There are undulating valleys in Elysium, 
and Tartarus, like a huge well, has its own depths ; but Virgil's Hell is 
constructed, vaguely and mysteriously, on a generally uniform level. One 
searches in vain for anything like nine descending circles. The Styx, to 
be sure, winds nine times about the dolorous country ; that is to imprison 
its inmates the more securely : 

fas obstat, tristisque palus inamabilis undae 
alligat et novies Styx interfusa coercet (vv. 438 f.). 

But Servius cannot let the definite numeral novies go by without elucida- 
tion. According to him, the poet declares " novem esse cirados Stygis quae 
inferos cingit" and in his note on another passage, the commentator 
describes them. 

In limine primo (v. 427) : novem circulis inferi cincti esse dicuntur, quos 
nunc exsequitur. Nam primum dicit animas infantum tenere, secundum eorum 
qui sibi per simplicitatem adesse nequiverunt, tertium eorum qui evitantes 
aerumnas se necarunt, quartum eorum qui amarunt, quintum virorum fortium 
dicit, sextum nocentes tenent qui puniuntur a iudicibus, in septimo animae 
purgantur, in octavo sunt animae ita purgatae ut redeunt in corpora, in nono ut 
iam non redeant, scilicet campus Elysius. 

Now of course such a topography, which incidentally reveals in Ser- 
vius an abysmal ignorance of Virgil's meaning, has no relation to the 
divisions of the Inferno, with a Limbo and subsequent circles of Lust, 
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Gluttony, Avarice and Prodigality, Anger, Heresy, Violence, Fraud and 
Deceit, and Treachery ; Servius's plan has to include not only Hell, but 
Purgatory and Paradise. But the idea of nine separate compartments 
or circles was accessible to Dante in Servius. Servius has other passages, 
which I cannot discuss here, on the divisions of Hades. He makes the 
curious attempt (on w. 127 and 439) to impress Ptolemaic astronomy 
into the service of Epicurean theology, which has dispensed with the 
Tartareae sedes altogether and located Hell on this earth ; but as this 
idea is assigned to the subtler philosophers {qui altius de mundi ratione 
quaesiverunt'), Servius perhaps thought his simpler explanation truer to 
the poet's intention. 

One question remains : Are the circles, as in Dante, arranged on a 
downward grade ? We should imagine that even Servius would not put 
Elysium at the bottom of the well; he doubtless did not intend to do 
so. There is reason to believe, however, that at least part of Virgil's 
underworld was thought by Servius to have a downward incline, as 
appears in his comments on the rivers of Hell. 

Ill 

The Virgilian Hades is nine times belted by the river Styx (v. 439). 
But this bounding stream seems also to be called Acheron, 1 or Cocytus. 2 
The situation is more distinct, though not much more, when ^Eneas 
and the Sibyl come through the portal of Orcus to the bank of the 
river (w. 295 ff.) : 

Hinc via Tartarei quae fert Acherontis ad undas. 
Turbidus hie caeno vastaque voragine gurges 
aestuat atque omnem Cocyto eructat harenam. 

The bounding river here, then, is Acheron, a dirty brawling stream, which 
belches all its sand into the Cocytus. As they stand on the banks, the 
Sibyl informs ^Eneas that he beholds the pools of Cocytus and the 
Stygian marsh — 

Cocyti stagna alta vides Stygiamque paludem (v. 323). 

1 V. io6f. : quando hie inferni ianua regis | dicitur et tenebrosa palus Acheronte 
refuse-, etc. 

2 Vv. 131 f. : tenent media omnia silvae, | Cocytusque sinu labens circumvenit 
atro. 
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Then Charon appears and ferries them over — it were rash to say what 
river. Virgil leaves the picture in the blur of impressionism of which he 
is fond. The nutzliche Wandkarte of the lower regions prepared for the 
schoolroom by a German savant gives us no help here. Virgil has a 
penchant for coloring rather than topography. He locates Phlegethon, 
however, more definitely ; it is a river of fire surrounding the walls of 
Tartarus. 

Servius, as ever, constructs a formal scheme for the rivers, finding 
one clue in the etymology, or his etymology, of their names. Acheron 
(v. 107), coming from avev x a P«?> means sine gaudio\ Styx (v. 134), anro 
tov o-Tvycpov, is maeror or tristitia ; Cocytus (v. 132), curd rov kwkv€iv, is 
Indus ; and Phlegethon (v. 265), from <£A.o£, is ignis — the last two ex- 
planations fairly hit the mark. On v. 295 (Hinc via Tartarei, etc.) Servius 
remarks that ^Eneas and his guide come " post errorem silvarum" (Dante's 
selva oscura), to the streams of Hades. Taking Tartarei as an exact 
topographical term, the commentator infers that Acheron rises in the 
depths of Hell, flows upwards, and eventually belches its sand into the 
Cocytus; the Styx, for no very good reason that we can see, serves 
as a connecting link between the two. 

Acheronta vult quasi de imo nasci Tartaro, huius aestuaria Stygem creare, 
de Styge autem nasci Cocyton. 

This order of the streams, however, Acheron, Styx, Cocytus, is due 
merely to the poet's fancy. Calling etymology into play, Servius finds 
that the real or " physiological " order — psychological we should say — 
is different : 

Et haec est mythologia : nam physiologia hoc habet, quia qui caret gaudio 
sine dubio tristis est. Tristitia autem vicina luctui est, qui procreatur ex morte : 
unde haec esse apud inferos dicit. 

The ultimate begetter at the bottom of the pit is thus Mors, whence 
spring in succession, Cocytus, Styx, and Acheron. This order is repeated 
in the note on v. 385, where Servius adds that there are various tributaries : 

De his autem nascuntur alia unde est (v. 439) et novies Styx interfusa 
coercet. 

Dante may well have read Servius's account of the Infernal rivers, and 
preferred, for matters of fact, the testimony of the commentator to that 
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of the poet. Mythology was not Dante's concern ; his order is the real 
and " physiological" Acheron is his outermost and uppermost stream. 
Styx is reached at the fifth circle, that of the Wrathful and Sullen. With 
the sixth circle, we come to the City of Dis, about which we might ex- 
pect Phlegethon to flow, as in Virgil ; it appears instead after the sudden 
drop to the seventh circle. Cocytus is at the bottom of the lowest and 
coldest circle of all. May we venture a further step and suppose that 
Dante saw in Servius's phrase luctui . . . qui procreatur ex morte a hint of 
the personified Mors who accompanies Satan in the mediaeval mysteries 
on the Harrowing of Hell ? Dante's grim imagination and his sense of 
climax are cause enough for his setting Satan at the bottom of Hell; 
but as the Devil stands in the midst of the frozen pools of Cocytus, we 
may suspect some connection between Dante's picture and the remark 
of Servius that the Cocytus is derived from Mors. We must admit, of 
course, that though Dante started with Servius, as I think reasonable to 
assume, he readapted his material in the twenty-fourth Canto of the 
Inferno. Here the rivers do not spring from the depths of Hell ; they 
accumulate from the tears of sin and suffering shed by the huge statue 
that symbolizes mankind. Dante has moulded bits from Servius and 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream in Daniel (ii, 31-33) into splendid imagery of 

his own. 1 

IV 

We turn from topographical to ethical considerations. The sin of sloth 
(accidid) seems a characteristically mediaeval, or at least Christian, affair 
— not the state of mind, which has probably existed from the beginning 
of the world, but the exaltation of the vice into one of the principal 
categories. Aristotle's discussion of irpaor^ broaches the matter, 2 but 
Cassian seems to have been the first to draw up a formal list of the 
sins, among which the sin of sloth is numbered ; his book De Institutione 
Coenobiorum et de Octo Prinapalium Vitiorum Remediis was written down 
to 426 a.d., and describes monastic theory and practice as Cassian had 
learned them in the East. His scheme of the vices does not differ 

1 Possibly some form of Plato's account of Tartarus and its rivers had also 
reached Dante. See Phado, 112 A: koX &Wo0i ical iicetvos ical &W01 voWol r(av 
xoiittwv Tdprapov K€K\-f)Ka<nv. els yap tovto rb x&vpa <rvppiov<rL re r&rres ol vora/xol 
ical eVc rofrrov irdXiv ixpiovaip. 

2 Eth. Nic. IV, 11. See on the whole subject Dr. Moore's admirable essay in 
his Studies in Dante, Second Series, pp. 175 ff. 
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essentially from that of Dante in the Purgatorio ; both have a place for 
accidia (d^Sta). Perhaps Servius can point us to another origin for the 
Christian classification which, however novel in its outcome, may have 
been based on older conceptions than those of monasticism. In his 
note on Lethe (v. 714), Servius has the following: 

Docent autem philosophi, anima descendens quid per singulos circulos perdat: 
unde etiam mathematici fingunt, quod singulorum numinum potestatibus corpus 
et anima nostra conexa sunt ea ratione, quia cum descendunt animae trahunt 
secum torporem Saturni, Martis iracundiam, libidinem Veneris, Mercurii lucri 
cupiditatem, Iovis regni desiderium : quae res faciunt perturbationem animabus, 
ne possint uti vigore suo et viribus propriis. 

According, then, to the philosophers, who here seem like Neoplato- 
nists, the soul, after leaving the ideal world, descends through the different 
spheres, losing some virtues in every circle ; incidentally it would interest 
us to know what these virtues are. Similarly, the astrologers have a fable 
(Jingunt is not a complimentary word) that the soul acquires a vice from 
every planet; thus the poor soul, dropping a virtue and picking up a 
vice at every station, is adequately attempered to human conditions by 
the time it reaches the earth. Now among the five examples given by 
Servius, not only is accidia represented (torpor), but ira, libido, and 
lucri cupiditas have their equivalents in the lists of Cassian and Dante. 
Does not the formal classification of the sins derive in part, at least, from 
astronomical fancies? The bit of Neoplatonic speculation in Servius's 
note is also tantalizing. Eduard Norden, in his magnificent edition of 
the Sixth j£neid, 1 suggests that certain of the philosophical remarks in 
Servius, Macrobius, and St Augustine are taken from a set of Neopla- 
tonic quaestiones on the sixth jEneid\ the author, Norden thinks, may 
have been Marius Victorinus, the eminent Neoplatonic philosopher who 
became a Christian and who both before and after his conversion 
enjoyed the friendship of St Augustine and St. Jerome. A pupil of 
Norden's, F. Bitzch, has written a dissertation on the subject, 2 and it is 
ripe for still further investigation. As a preliminary, I would here ex- 
press the belief, which will be more fully set forth elsewhere, 8 that the 

1 Leipzig, 1903, p. 29. 

2 De Platonicorum quaestionibus quibusdam Vcrgilianis. Berlin, 191 1. 

8 The subject will also be treated in a dissertation by Mr. H. T. Smith, candi- 
date for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
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genuine commentary of Servius is hardly more than an extract from 
the longer version first published by Pierre Daniel in 1600, and that this 
longer version is substantially the supposedly lost commentary of Donatus. 
If this theory is correct, the Neoplatonistic and astronomical matter in 
the Servian commentary is pushed back in date, with the commentary as 
a whole, about half a century before the time of Servius. In this case 
it seems a little doubtful if Marius Victorinus, who was certainly not 
active as a teacher before Donatus, would have supplied the latter with 
material for his commentary; it is possible, of course, but Donatus's 
purpose, expounded in the introductory letter that accompanies his work, 
is to gather the opinions of the ancients. The bearing of all this on 
Dante is not immediate, except as it shows the pagan coloring of some 
of the traditional philosophy, and suggests a further examination of 
Dante's astronomy in the light of Servius. 

V 

My last example is a vexed point in literary history. In the twentieth 
Canto of the Inferno, Virgil is made to discourse on the founding of his 
native Mantua. The town, he declares, commemorates Manto, daughter 
of the seer Tiresias, who, leaving her Theban home for Italy, came down 
Lake Benaco and the river Mincio to a flat plain, marshy and pestilen- 
tial. In this abandoned spot, 

perfuggire ogni consorzio umano (v. 85), 

she settled. On her death men built the city over her dead bones. 
This, Virgil protests, is the true story of the founding of Mantua (vv. 

97 ff.): 

" Per6 t'assenno, che se tu mai odi 
Originar la mia terra altrimenti, 
La verita nulla menzogna frodi." 

Curiously, the version which by implication Dante's Virgil denies, is that 
of the real Virgil, who names the founder as Ocnus (s£n. X, 198 ff.) : 

Ille etiam patriis agmen ciet Ocnus ab oris, 

fatidicae Mantus et Tusci filius amnis, 

qui muros matrisque dedit tibi, Mantua, nomen. 

The Manto here mentioned is generally assumed to be an entirely differ- 
ent person from the Theban prophetess; she is called a river-nymph, 
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and thought to figure in some native Italian tradition that Virgil knew. 1 
It is also suggested that Dante knew of the Greek Manto from Statius 
or from the brief statement in St. Isidore (Origines, XV, i, 59): 

Manto Tiresiae filia post interitum Thebanorum dicitur delata in Italiam 
Mantuam condidisse : est autem in Venetia, quae Gallia Cisalpina dicitur : et 
dicta Mantua, quod manes tuetur. 

But, why, the reader wonders, should Dante be so concerned with 
refuting his revered Virgil ? Did he consider Statius or St. Isidore better 
authorities ? It is Servius again, I believe, who helps us solve the 
question. On JE71. X, 198, he remarks: 

Ocnus. Iste est Ocnus, quern in Bucolicis Bianorem dicit {Eel. IX, 60). 
Hie Mantuam dicitur condidisse, quam a matris nomine appellavit: nam fuit 
filius Tiberis et Mantus, Tiresiae Thebani vatis, quae post patris interitum ad 
Italiam venit. 

St Isidore was not the first, then, to identify Virgil's Manto with the 
Theban. Virgil's commentator Servius has this tradition too. Servius, 
if I am right, is really Donatus; both Donatus and Isidore drew copi- 
ously from Suetonius. There is no evidence for tracking the present 
comment back to Suetonius, but whether he had it or not, it may well 
interpret Virgil's meaning correctly. What proof is there that his Manto 
was a river-nymph ? The daughter of Tiresias might have become the 
mother of Ocnus by Father Tiber ; river-gods, as the stories of Rea Silvia 
and Anna Perenna show, did not confine their attentions to nymphs. It 
is this part of the legend in which Dante does contradict his master. 
He may have felt so authorized on observing the uncertainty of Virgil 
himself; for in the ninth Eclogue the founder of Mantua is called 
Bianor. We may now add the rest of the note in Servius. 

Alii Manto filiam Herculis vatem fuisse dicunt. Hunc Ocnum alii Aulestis 
filium, alii fratrem, qui Perusiam condidit, referunt : et, ne cum fratre conten- 
deret, in agro Gallico Felsinam, quae nunc Bononia dicitur, condidisse : per- 
misisse etiam exercitui suo, ut castella muniret, in quorum numero Mantua fuit. 
Alii a Tarchone Tyrrheni fratre conditam dicunt : Mantuam autem ideo nomi- 
natam, quod Etrusca lingua Mantum, Ditem patrem appellant, cui etiam cum 
ceteris urbibus et hanc consecravit. 

1 See, for example, Conington on j&n. X, 198, and Grandgent, Inferno 
(ed. 1909), p. 161. 
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Here are contrarieties enough to puzzle any reader and to justify him 
in making his own selection. Servius, as he tells us several times, 1 relates 
the historia at which Virgil often glances, but which, according to the 
law of poetry, he need not report exactly. Dante, with the help of 
Servius, can go back to historia and, finding it a tangle, draw his own 
inferences and even instruct his master. His main prompting to do so 
is doubtless artistic ; he would adjust the old material to the needs of 
his own creation. Manto is the chief figure in the fourth part of the 
eighth circle, where the soothsayers are confined. Amphiaraus, Tiresias, 
Aruns, Manto, and Eurypylus are taken from the ancient authors, 
Michael Scott and Asdente are modern. Dante chose to develop Manto, 
out of regard for Virgil's Mantua, and fashion for her an impressively 
repulsive character. For this, Statius gave a model in his account 2 of 
the gloomy rites in honor of the Powers of Darkness performed in a 
dismal wood by Tiresias with the assistance of Manto, who sips a liba- 
tion from a bowl of blood. It has been remarked 8 that the present 
Canto was written after Purgatorio XXII, since the poet there implies 
(v. 113) that Manto was in the Limbo, not in one of the lower circles 
of Hell. Manto has had a development in the poet's imagination. His 
chief purpose was not to contradict Virgil in the light of later authorities ; 
he would doubtless infer from Servius that Virgil's Manto was Tiresias's 
daughter. But not to clutter his picture with irrelevant details, he omitted 
the uncertain story of Ocnus, and in a few lines, with the help of Statius, 
gave to the vergine cruda 3. distinct and most unpleasant personality, 
appropriate for a sinner confined in the lower Hell. He then makes 
Virgil swear that this is the truth and the only truth. 4 

In these various instances, I believe, it is Servius that gives a not un- 
important clue to the workings of Dante's imagination. Servius himself 
is in many ways a plodder and a bungler, but he has preserved after all 

1 For example, on Mn. I, 382 : hoc loco per transitum tangit historiam, quam 
per legem artis poeticae aperte non potest ponere. There follows a quotation 
from Varro to show what the facts are. 

2 Thebaid, IV, 406 ff., esp. 463 ff. Another passage descriptive of Manto is X, 
678 ff. 

8 See Grandgent, loc. cit. 

4 Dr. Edward Moore, Studies in Dante, I, 173, refers to Servius's account of 
Manto, without drawing the conclusions that I have presented* here. His special 
section on Servius contains several matters that I have not discussed. 
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an intensely valuable assortment of information and misinformation. 
He offers a good point of departure for the imaginative. If it be con- 
ceded that Dante read him and to some extent borrowed from him in 
the passages discussed, a more systematic search in the old commentator 
might further serve to illuminate, in a humble way, the art of the Divine 
Comedy. 



